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hazards include loss due to disease, the increased potential for in-
breeding that may result in a greater frequency of deleterious traits,
contamination from other stocks, and changes due to natural selec-
tion (Smith, 1984b).

As an alternative to individual breed or population preservation,
animals representing several different breeds could be maintained in
a single interbreeding population. Although this method is suitable
for preserving the constituent genes of the various breeds, particu-
larly if many breeds merit saving but financial or other restrictions
exist, it has significant drawbacks. The population would serve to
maintain single alleles, particularly if they confer a selective advan-
tage, but the gene combinations associated with specific breeds would
be broken up and lost. Isolation of the individual gene combinations
that were characteristic of a breed would be difficult after they have
been combined in a single interbreeding population. Also, special
mating programs are needed to avoid loss of some genes through
negative selection. Thus it is preferable to preserve gametes and
embryos from purebred lines rather than from a pooled population.

Public and Private Initiatives to Manage Live Populations

The conservation of animal genetic resources can involve both
public and private initiatives (Crawford, 1990a; Setshwaelo, 1990; da
Silva, 1990; Wezyk, 1990). Many governments have established in
situ herds in public parks set aside for wildlife conservation. Deple-
tion of the Longhorn breed of cattle in the United States, for example,
was prevented by keeping semiferal herds in state parks in Okla-
homa. In 1932, the South African government collected and pre-
served the Nguni cattle in the Natal Parks (Setshwaelo, 1990). Simi-
lar approaches are used in France with Rove goats and Camargue
cattle and horses, among others. At the Hortobagy National Park in
eastern Hungary, government resources and initiatives ensure preser-
vation of Hungarian Grey Steppe cattle, Mangalica pigs, Racka sheep,
and poultry (Alderson, 1990a; Henson, 1990; Wezyk, 1990). Many
individuals and private groups are interested in maintaining and propa-
gating unique types of animals (Alderson, 1990a; Office of Technol-
ogy Assessment, 1985). For example, private farm parks, such as
those supported by the Rare Breeds Survival Trust (REST) in the United
Kingdom, have proved successful (Alderson, 1990b; Henson, 1990).
These working farms keep rare breeds and are financially supported
by the public, who pay to enter.

Public subsidies have been used to encourage private on-farm
maintenance of rare breeds. In some cases government subsidies